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THE DEATH BANNER. Like awactual colour bright, . 
[A young Pole, after receiving several desperate wounds, Flushing from the paper's white; 
relused to leave his ranks, and struggled on. He fell: and . _Likg a bride that knows her power, . 
his comrades, taking his heart, placed it on a spear, and Started in a summer bower, 


. used it as a standard in a successful charge against the 


Russian squadrons. | 


\ Andart thou fallen, thou, 
Thy country’s gallant one? 
The patriot’s arm is nerveless now, 
The patriot’s goal is won. 
Thy confrades cannot lose thee thus, 
Again for Poland—charge with us! 


Another charge—but one— 
For all thou lov’dst in life:-— 
Come, where the war breathes darkest dun, 
And lights us to the strife; 
Who shrinks from battle’s whirling tide, 
Thy heart our banner—God our guide? 


O rally! rally! all 
That Poland calls her own— 
Swear to avenge-a brother’s fall— 
Swear by this heart alone: 
Swear, ere we burst on yonder horde, 
The warrior’s oath—the lifted sword. 


Up with it-’tis a star 
That lightens o’er the field, 
Dimming the fiery eye of war: 
They reel, they faint, they yield. 
The bloody banner holds its path, 
Like heaven’s lightning in its wrath. 


Yonder see it gleaming, 
The standard of the free; 
In its own life-blood streaming, 
Brave heart, we follow thee. 
In cannon’s thunder, foeman’s shot, | 
In blood and flame, we sever not. , 


On!—o’er their servile ranks 
The patriots’ charge has gone; 
Like mountain torrent bursts its banks— 
The banner leads them on: 
O’er riven helm and shattered glaive, 
The crest of battle’s fiery wave. 


TO MAY. 
By Leigh Hunt. 


May, thou menth of rosy beauty, 
Month, when pleasure is a duty ; 
Month of maids that milk the kine,. 
Bosom rich, and breath divine ; 

Month of bees, and month of flowers,. 
Month of blossom laden bowers ; 
Month of little hands with daisies, 
Lovers’ love, and poets’ praises; 

O thou merry month complete, 

May, thy very name is sweet! 

May was maid in olden times, 

And is still in Scottish rhymes ; 

May’s the blooming hawthorn bough ; 
May’s the month that’s laughing now. 
Ino sooner write the word, 

Than it seems as though it heard, 
And looks up, and laughs at me, 
Like a sweet face, rosily ; 


If the rains that do us wrong, 
Come to keep tle winter long, 
And deny us thy sweet looks, 
I can love thee, sweet, in books; 
Love thee in the pocts’ pages, 
Where they keep thee-green for ages; 
Love and read thee, as a lover 
Reads his lady’s letters over, 
Breathing blessings on the art, 
Which commingles those that part. 


There is May in books forever ; 
May will part from Spenser never ; 
May’s in Milton, May’s in Prior, 
May’s in Chaucer, Thompson, Dyer} 
May’s in all the Italian books; 
She has old and modern nooks, 
Where she sleeps with nymphs and elves ~ 
In happy places they call shelves, 
And will rise and dress your rooms 
With a drapery thick with blooms, 


Come, ye rains, then, if ye will, 
May’s at home, and with me still : 
But come rather thou, good weather, 
And find usin the fields together. 


From the Pennsylvania jnguires.. 


A FAMILY SQUABBLE. 


Good Uncle Sam was much perplex’d f 
By nephew and by nicce; 

What pleased the one, the other vex’d, 
And both disturbed his peace. 


Though too well-bred to scratch or bite, 
They gave their foes some handle, 

For saying that they long’d to fight—. 
But that was all a scandal! 


The sprightly Carolina thus 
Address’d her Uncle Sammy— 

* You know I can’t abide a fuss!. 
A gentle lady am I! 


Bot, if you don’t whip Jonathan, 
Who spoil’d my corron gown, 

I say, you’re not a gentleman, 

_ Nor better than a clown!” 


She said her gown was good and new, 
Which Jonathan had torn! 

He said his sister was a shrew, 
Who trod upon his corn!— 


That corn for which his Uncle had 
Just given him a plaster— 

And that his sister had gone mad, . 
Because, he just brush’d past her! 


To soothe such little fretful freaks 
Of sister and of brother, 

Their Uncle patted both their cheeks, 
And made them kiss each other! 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


As I was getting out of a jiacre this morning on the 
Boulevard, I observed that the driver had the cross of 
the Legion of Honor, worn very modestly under his 
coat. On taking a second look at his face, 1 was 
struck with his soldier-like, honest expression; and 
with the fear that I might imply a doubt bya question, 
I simply observed, that he probably received it from 
Napoleon. He drew himself up a little as he assent- 
ed, and with half'a smile pulled the coarse cape of his 
coat across his bosom. It was done evidently with 
a mixed feeling of pride and a dislike of ostentation, 
which showed the nurture of Napoleon. It is asto- 
nishing how superior every being seems to become 
that served under him. Wherever you find an old 
soldier of the ‘*emperor,” as they delight to call him, 
you find a noble, brave, unpretending man. On men- 
tioning this circumstance toa friend, he informed me, 
that it was probably a man who was well known, from 
rather a tragical circumstance. He had drivena gen- 
tleman to a party one night, who was dissatisfied with 
him, for some reason or other, and abused him very 
grossly. The cocker the next morning sent him a 
challenge ; and, as the cross levels all distinctions, he 
was compelled to fight him, and was shot dead at the 
first fire. 

Honors of this sort must be a very great incentive. 
They are worn very proudly in France. You see men 
of all classes, with the striped riband in their button 
hole, marking them as the heroes of the three days of 
July. The Poles, the French, and the English, who 
fought well at Warsaw, wear also a badge; and it cer- 
tainly produces a feeling of respect as one passes them 
in the street. There are several young men, lads 
really, who are wandering about Paris, with the lat- 
ter distinction on their breasts, and every indication 
that it is all they have brought away from their un- 
happy country. The Poles are coming in now from 
every quarter. I mect occasionally in society the ce- 
lebrated Polish Countess, who lost all her property 
and was compelled to flee, for her devotion ‘to the 
cause, Louis Phillippe has formed a regiment of the 
refugees, and sent them to Algiers. He allows no li- 
beralists to remain in Paris, if he can help it. The 
Spaniards and Italians, parficularly, are ordered off to 
Tours, and other provincial towns, the instant that 
they first become pensioners upon the French govern- 
ment. 

1 was presented last night, with Mr. Carr and Mr. 
Ritchie, two of our countrymen, to the King. We 
were naturally prepared for an embarrassing ceremony | 
-—an expectation which was not lessened in my case, 
by the necessity of a laced coat, breeches, and sword; 
matters which I had contended with our excellent 
minister, Mr. Rives, were neither necessary nor be- 
coming to American citizens. I was overruled, how- 
ever, and we drove to the court of the Tuileries, as 
the palace clock struck nine, in the costume of court- 
iers of the time of Louis the twelfth, very anxious about 
the tenacity of our knee buckles, and not at all satis- 
fied as to the justice done to our unaccustomed propor- 
tions by th tailor. To say nothing of my looks, 
I am sure [ should have felt much more like a gen- 
tleman in my costume bourgeois. By the time we 
had passed through the hands of all the chamber- 
lains, however, and walked through all the preparato- 
ry halls and drawing-rooms, each with its comple- 
ment of gentlemen in waiting, dressed like ourselves 


in lace and small clothes, I became more reeonciled 


to myself, and began to feel that I might possibly have 
looked out of place in my ordinary dress. The atmos- 
phere of a court is certainly very contagious «in this 
particular. 

After being sufficiently astonished with long rooms, 
frescoes, and guardsmen seven or eight feet high, 
standing with halberds at the doors, we were intro- 
dueed into the Salon du Trrone—a large hall, Jined 
with crimson velvet throughout, with the throne in 
the centre of one of the sides. Some half dozen gen- 
tlemen were standing about the fire, conversing very 
familiarly, among whom was the British ambassador, 
Lord Grenville, and the Brazilian minister, both of 
whom I had met before. The king was not there. 
The Swedish minister, a noble looking man, with snow 
white hair, was the only other official person present, 
each of the ministers having come to present one or 
two of his countrymen. The King entered in a few 
minutes, in the simple uniform of the line, and joined 
the group at the fire, with the most familiar and cor- 
dial politeness ; each minister presenting his country- 
men as occasion offered, certainly with far less cere- 
mony than one sees at most dinner parties in Ameri- 
ca. After talkinga few minutes with Lord Grenville, 
inquiring the progress of the cholera, he turned to Mr. 
Rives, and we were presented. We stood in a little 
circle around him, and he conversed with us about 
America for ten or fifteen minutes. He inquired from 
what states we came, and said he had been as far west 
as Nashville, Tennessee, and had often slept in the 
woods, quite as soundly as he ever did in more luxu- 
rious quarters. He begged pardon of Mr. Carr, who 
was from South Carolina, for saying that he had found 
the southern taverns not particularly good. He pre- 
ferred the north. All this time 1 was looking out for 
some accent in the “king’s English.” He speaks the 
language with all the careless correctness and fluency 
of a vernacular tongue. We are all surprised at it. lt 
is American English, however. He has not a particle 
of the cockney drawl, half Irish and half Scotch, with 
which many Englishmen speak. He must be the most 
cosmopolite king that ever reigned. He even said 
that he had been at Tangiers, the place of Mr. Carr’s- 
consulate, After some pleasant compliment to our 
country, he passed to the Brazilian minister, who stood 
on the other side; leaving us delighted with his man- 
ner; and, probably, in spite of our independence, much 
more inclined than before to look indulgently upon 
his bad politics. The queen had entered, meantime, 
with the king’s sister, Lady Adelaide, and one or two 
of the ladies of honor; and, after saying something 
courteous to all, in her own language, and assuring 
us that his majesty was extremely fond of America, 
the royal group bowed out, and left us once more to 
ourselves. 

We remained a few minutes, and ] occupied myself 
with looking at the gold and crimson throne before me, 
and recalling to my mind the world of circumstances 
connected with it. You can easily imagine it all. 
The throne of France is, perhaps, the most interesting 
one in the world. But of all its associations, none 
rushed upon me so forcibly, or retained my imagina- 
tion so long, as the accidental drama of which it was 
the scene during the three daysof July. It was here 


that the people brought the Polytechnic scholar, mor- 


tally wounded in the attack on the palace, to die. He 
breathed his last on the throne of France, surrounded 
with his comrades and a crowd of patriots. It is one 
of the most striking and affecting incidents, 1 think, in 
all history. 

As we passed out I caught a glimpse through a side 
door of the queen and the prineesses sitting round a 
table, covered with books, in a smal] drawing-room, 
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while a servant, in the gaudy livery of the court, was 
just entering with a waiter of tea. The careless atti- 
tudes of the figures, the mellow light of the shade- 
lamp, and the happy voices of children coming through 
the door, reminded me more of home than anything [ 
have seen in France. It is odd, but really the most 
aching sense of home-sickness I have felt since I left 
America, wasawakened at that very moment—in the 
palace of a king, and at the sight of his queen and 
daughters! 

We stopped in the ante-chamber to have our names 
recorded in the visiting-book—a ceremony which in- 
sures us invitations to all the balls given at court dur- 
ing the winter. The first has already appeared in the 
shape of a printed note, in which we are informed by 
the Aide-de-camp of the king and the lady of honor of 
the queen, that we are invited to a bal] at the palace 
on Monday night. Tomy distress there is a little di- 
rection at the bottom, * Les hommes seront en uni- 
forme,” which subjects those of us who are not mili- 
tary, once more to the awkwardness of this ridiculous 
court dress. I advise a]] Americans coming abroad to 
get a commission in the militia to travel with. It is of 
use in more ways than one. 

] met the Countess Guiccioli, walking yesterday 
in the Tuileries. She looks much younger than I an- 
ticipated, and 1s a handsome blonde, apparently about 
thirty. I am told by a gentleman who knows her, 
that she has become a great flirt, and is quite spoiled 
by admiration. The celebrity of Lord Byron’s at- 
tachment would, certainly, make her a very desirable 
acquaintance were she much less pretty than she re- 
ally is; and [ am told her drawing-room is thronged 
with lovers of all nations, contending for a preference, 
which, having been once given, as it has, should be 
buried, I think, for ever and ever. So, indeed, should 
have been the Empress Maria Louisa’s, and also that 
of the widow of Bishop Heber; and yet the latter has 
married a Greek count, and the former a German ba- 
ron! 

1 find | was incorrect in the statement I gave you 
of the duel between Mr. Hesse and Count Leon. The 
particulars have come out more fully, and from the 
curious position of the parties—Mr Hesse, as I stated, 
being the natural son of George the Fourth, and 
Count Leon of Napoleon—are worth recapitulating. 
Count Leon had lost several thousand francs to Mr. 
Hesse, which he refused to pay, alleging that there 
had been unfair dealing in the game. The matter 
was left to arbitration, and Mr. Hesse fully cleared of 
the charge. Leon still refused to pay, and for fifteen 
days practised with the pistol from morning till night. 
At the end of this time he paid the money, and chal- 
lenged Hesse. The latter had lost the use of his right 
arm in the battle of Waterloo—fighting of course 
against Count Leon’s father,—but accepted his chal- 
lenge, and fired with his left hand. Hesse was shot 


. . through the body, and has since died, and Count Leon 


was not hart! The affair has made a great sensation 
here, for Hesse had a young and lovely wife, only se- 
venteen, and was unusually beloved and admired; 
while his opponent is a notorious gambler, and every 
way detested. People meet at the gaming-table here, 
however, as they meet in the street, without question 
of character, 

Carnival is over. Yesterday was “ Mardi Gras,” 
—the last day of the reign of Folly. Paris has been 
like a city of grown up children fora week. What 
with masking all night, supping, or breakfasting, 
what you will, at sunrise, and going to bed betwixt 
morning and noon, I feel that [ have done my devoir 
upon the experiment of French manners; I desire to 


be a and follow a grave vocation for the rest of 
my 

It would be tedious, not to say improper, to describe 
al] the absurdities I have seen and mingled in for the 
last fortnight; but I must try to give you some idea of 
the meaning which the French people attach to the 
season of carnival, and the manner in which it is cele- 
brated. 

In society it is the time for universal gaiety and 
freedom. Parties, fancy balls, and private masques 
are given, and kept up till morning. The etiquette is 
something more free, and gallantry is universally in- 
dulged and followed with the privileges, almost of @ 
Saturnalia. 

One of the.gayest things I have seen was a faney 
ball, given by a man of some fashion, in the beginning 
of the season. Most of the distingues of Paris were 
there; and it was, perhaps, as fair a specimen of the 
elegant gaiety of the French capital, as occurred dur- 
ing the carnival. ‘The rooms were full by ten. Eve- 
ry body was in costume, and the ladies in dresses of 
unusual and costly splendour. Ata bal costume there 
are no masks, of course, and dancing, waltzing and 
gallopading followed each other in the ordinary suac- 
cession, but with all the heightened effect and addi- 
tional spirit of a magnificent spectacle, It was really 
beautiful. There were officers from all the English 
regiments, in their fine showy uniforms; and Frenck 
officers who had brought dresses from their far off 
campaigns; Turks, Egyptians, Mussulmen, and Alge- 
rine rovers—every country that had been touched by 
French soldiers, represented in its richest costume, 
and by men of the finest appearance. There was a 
colonel of the English Madras cavalry, in the uniform 
of his corps—one mass of blue and silver, the most 
splendidly dressed man I ever saw; and another En- 
glishman, who is said to be the successor of Lord By- 
ron in the graces of the gay and lovely Countess Guic- 
cioli, was dressed as a Greek; and between the ex- 
quisite taste and richness of his costume, and his real- 
ly excessive personal beauty, he made no ordinary 
sensation. ‘The loveliest woman there was a young 
English baroness, whose dancing, figure, and face so 
resembled a celebrated Philadelphia belle, that I was 
constantly expecting her musical French voice to 
break into English. She was dressed as an eastern 
dancing-girl, and floated about with the lightness and 
grace of a fairy. Her motion intoxicated the eye com- 
pletely. I have seen her since at the Tuileries, where, 
in a waltz with the handsome duke of Orleans, she 
was the single object of admiration for the whole court. 
She is a small, lightly-framed creature, with very lit- 
tle feet, and a face of more brilliancy than regular 
beauty, but all airiness and spirit. 

A very lovely, indolent-looking English girl, with 
large sleepy eyes, was dressed as a Circassian slave, 
with chains from her ankles to her waist. She wasa 
beautiful part of the spectacle, but too passive to inte- 
rest one. There were sylphs and nuns, broom-girls 
and Italian peasants, and a great many in rich Polon- 
aise dresses. It was unlike any other fancy ballI ever 
saw, in the variety and novelty of the characters re- 
presented, and the costliness with which they were 
dressed. You can have no idea of the splendor of a 
good waltz in such a glittering assemblage. It was 
about time for an early breakfast when the ball was 
over. 

The private masques are amusing to those who are 
intimate with the circle. A stranger, of course, is 
neither acquainted enough to amuse himself within 
proper limits, nor incognito enough to play his gal- 
lantries at hazard. I have never seen more decidedly 
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duil assemblies than the balls of this kind which I 
have attended, where the uniform black masks and 
dominos gave the party the aspect of a funeral, and the 
restrain imposed upon strangers made it almost us me- 
lancholy. 

The public masques are quite anotheraffair. They 
are given at the principal theatres, and commence at 
midnight. The pit and stage are thrown into a brilli- 
ant hall, with the orchestra in the centre; the music 
is divine, and tie etiquette perfect liberty. There is, 
of course a great deal of vulgar company, for every 
one is admitted who pays the ten franes at the door; 
but all classes of people mingle in the crowd: and if 
one is not amused, it is because he will neither listen 
nor talk. 

I think it requires one ot two masks to get one’s 
eye so much accustomed to the sight, that he is not 
disgusted with the exteriors of the women. There was 
something very diabolical to me at first, in a dead, 
black representation of the human face, and the long 
black domino. Persuading one’s self that there is 
beauty under such an outside, is like getting up a pas- 
sion for a very ugly woman for the sake of her mind— 
rather diflicult. I soon became used to it, however, 
and amused myself infinitely. One is liable to waste 
his wit, to be sure; for ina crowd so rarely bien com- 
posee, as they phrase it, the undistingnishing dress 
gives every one the opportunity of bewildering you; 
but the feet and manner of walking, and the tone and 
mode of expression are indices sufficiently certain to 
decide, and give interest to a pursuit; and, with to- 
lerable caution, one is paid for his trouble, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty. 

At the public masques, the visiters are not all indo- 
minos. One-half, at least, are in caricature dresses— 
men in petticoats, and women in boots and spurs. It 
is not always easy to detect the sex. An English lady, 
a carnival acquaintance of mine, made love successful- 
ly, with the aid of a tall figure and great spirit, to a 
member of her own sex! She wore a half uniform, 
and was certainly a very elegant fellow. France is 
_ go remarkable, indeed, for effeminate looking men and 

masculine looking women, that almost half the popula- 
‘tion might exchange costume, and that to apparent ad- 
vantage. 

The French are fond of caricaturing English dan- 
dies, and they do it with great success. The imitation 
of Bond street dialect inganother language is highly 
amusing. There were two imitation exquisities at 
the “ Varietes,” one night, who were dressed to 
perfection, and must have studied the character tho- 
roughly. The whole theatre was in a roar when 
they entered. Malcontents take the opportunity to 
show up the king and ministers, and these are ex- 
cellent, too. One gets weary of fun. It isa life whiolt 
becomes quite tedious to one long before carnival is 
over. Itis a relief to sit down once more to books and 

en. 

, The last three days are devoted to street masking. 
This is the most ridiculous of all. Paris pours out its 
whole population upon the Boulevards, and guards are 
stationed to keep the, goers and comers in separate 
lines and preventall collecting of groups on the pave. 
People in the most grotesque and absurd dresses pass 
on foot, and in loaded carriages, and all is nonsense 
and obscenity. It is difficult to conceive the motive 
which can induce grown uo people to go to the ex- 
pense and trouble of such an exhibition, merely to 
amuse the world. A description of these follies would 
be waste of paper. 

On the last night but one of the carnival, I went to 
a ball at the palace. We presented our inyitations at 


the door, and mounted thorough piles of soldiers of the 
line, crowds of servants in the king’s livery, and groves 
of exotics at the broad landing places to the reception 
room. We were ushered into the Salle des Mare- 
chals—a large hall, the ceiling of which rises into 
the dome of the Tuileries, ornamented with full length 
portraits of the living marshalsof France. <A gallery 
of a light airy structure runs round upon the capitals 
of the pillars, and this when we entered, and at all the 
after hours of the ball, was crowded with loungers 
from the assembly beneath—producing a splendid ef- 
fect, as their glittering uniforms passed and repassed 
under the fags and armour with which the ceilings 
were thickly hung. The royal train entered present- 
ly, and the band struck up a superb march. Three 
rows of velvet covered seats, one above another, went 
round the hall, leaving a passage behind, and in front 
of these the queen and her family made a circuit of 
courtesy, followed by the wives of the ambassadors, 
among whom was our countrywoman, Mrs. Rives. 
Her majesty went smiling past, stopping here and 
there to speak toa lady whom she recognized, and the 
king followed her with his eternal and painfully fore- 
ed smile, saying something to every second person he 
encountered. There was not a passably handsome 
woman in the train’ our dignified countrywoman, Mrs, 
R. alone excepted. The princesses have good faces, 
and the second one hasan expression of great delicacy 
and tenderness, but no beauty. As soon as the queen 
was seated, the band played a quadrille, and the crowd 
cleared away from the centre for the dance. The 
Duke of Orleans selected his partner, a pretty girl, who 
I beiieve was English, and forward went the head 
couples to the exquisite music of the new opera—Ro- 
bert le Diable. 

I fell into the little cortege standing about the 
queen, and watched the interesting party dancing in 
the head quadrille for an hour. The Duke of Orleans, 
whoisnearly twenty,and seems a thoughtless, good-na- 
tured, immature young man, moved abont very grace- 
fully, with his handsome figure, and seemed amused, 
and quite unconscious of the attention he drew. The 
princesses were vis-a-vis, and the second one, a dark 
haired, slender, interesting girl of nineteen, had a po- 
lytechnic scholar for her partner. He was a handsome, 
gallant-looking fellow, who must have distinguished 
himself to have been invited to court, and I could not 
but admire the beautiful mixture of respect and self- 
confidence with which he demanded the hand of the 
princess from the lady of honor, and conversed with 
her during the dance, If royalty does not seal up the 
affections, I couid scarce conceive how a being so de- 
cidedly of nature’s best nobility, handsome, graceful 
and confident, could come within the sphere of a sen- 
sitive-looking girl, like the princess Christine, and 
not leave more than a transient recollection upon her 
fancy. The music stopped, and I had been so occupied 
with my speculations upon the polytechnic boy, that I 
had scarcely noticed any other person in the dance. 
He led the princess back to her seat by the dame de 
honneur, bowed low, colored a little, and mingled 
with the crowd. A few minutes after I saw him in 
the gallery, quite alone, leaning over the railing and 
looking down upon the scene below, having apparent- 
ly abandoned the dance for the evening. From some- 
thing in his face, and in the manner of resuming his 
sword, I was certain he had come to the palace with 
that single object, and would dance no more. I kept 
him in my eye most of the night, and am very sure 
that he did not. Ifthe little romance I wove out of it 
was not a true one, it was not because the material 
was improbable. 
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A very plain, ill-dressed young man, was dancing 
soon afier with the elder princess. I asked an Eng- 
lish officer of my acquaintance who he was. ‘ Lord 
Harry Vane,” was hisanswer. You should see the un- 
knightly shoulders on which this gallant name has de- 
scended! I expressed my astonishment, and my friend 
pointed to a low-browed, ill-natured, inferior looking 
man, standing by the wall opposite. ‘ There,” said 
he, “is a duke, the lineal descendant and heir to the 
titles of the Cardinal Richelieu.” It was a young 
man, whom I had seen very often at parties, and had 
uniformly wondered how so ordinary and unattracting 
a person could ever have found his way or kept his 
footing in the gay world. I have made the acquain- 
tance of one gentleman, however, since I have been 
in France, who seems to have inherited the talent with 
the name and blood of his ancestors. He is a Villiers 
of the Buckingham and Clarendon race, and just now 
a colleague with Dr. Bowring, in his private, political 
embassy to the French court. He is a radical, and 
certainly knows more of America than ali the other 
foreigners I have heard speak upon the same subject 
together. Ihave found such universal ignorance of 
America among all classes of people here, that I be- 
gin to be astonished at even a knowledge of the names 
of our capitals. That a young man of the highest 
blood of England, should possess a minute knowledge 
of our politics and social distinctions, surprised me as 
much as an ignorance on the subject would have done 
six months ago. A traveller from the moon would find 
it much easier, than an American, to make the exis- 
tence and geography of his country comprehended. 

As I was still looking at the quadriijle dancing be- 
fore the queen, Dr. Bowring took my arm, and proposed 
a stroll through the other apartments. I found that the 
immense crowd in the Salle des Marccals was but one- 
fifth of the assembly. We passed through hall after 
hall, with music and dancing in each, all crowded and 
gay alike, till we came at last to the Salle du T'rone, 
where the old men were collected at card tables and 
in groups fur conversation. My distinguished compan- 
ion was of the greatest use to me here, for he knew 
every body, and there was scarce a person in the room 
who did not strongly excite my curiosity. One-half 
of them, at least, were maimed ; some without arms, 
and some with’ wooden legs, and faces scarred and 
weather-burnt, but all in full uniform, and nearly all 
with three or four orders of honor onthe breast. You 
would have held your breath to have heard the reca- 
pitulation of their names. At one table sat Marshal 
Grouchy and General Excelmans; in a corner stood 
Marshal Soult, conversing with a knot of peers of 
France ; and in the window nearest the door, General 
Bernard, our country’s friend and citizen, was earnest- 
ly engaged in talking to a group of distinguished 
looking men, two of whom, my companion said were 
members of the Chamber of Deputies. We stood a 
moment, and a circle was immediately formed around 
Dr. Bowring, who is a great favorite among the litera- 
ry and liberal people of France. The celebrated Gen- 
eral Fabvier came up among others, and Cousin, the 
poet. Fabvier, as you know, held a chief command in 
Greece, and was elected governor of Paris pro tem. 
after the “three days,” He isa very remarkable look- 
ing man, with a head almost exactly resembling that 
of the bust of Socrates. Tie engravings give hima 
more animated and warlike expression than he wears 
in private. ‘Cousin is a mild, retired looking man, and 
was one of the very few persons present not in the 
court uniform. Among so many hundred coats em- 


broidered with gold, his plain black dress looked sin- 


gularly simple and pbet-like. 
I left the diplomatist-poet conversing with his 


friends, and went back to the dancing rooms. Music 
and female beauty are more attractive metal than dis- 
abled generals playing at cards; and encountering in 
my way Mr. H., an atiache to the American legation, 
I inquired about one or two faces that interested me, 
and collecting information enough to pass through the 
courtesies of the dance, I found a partner, and gave 
myself up, like the rest, to amusement. 

Supper was served at two, and a more splendid af- 
fair could not be conceived. A long and magnificent 
hall, on the other side of the Salle du Trone, was set 
with tables covered with every thing that France 
could afford, in the royal serviees of gold and, silver, 
and in the greatest profusion. There was room enough 
for all the immense assemblage; and when the queen 
was seated with her daughters and ladies of honor, the 
company sat down, and all was as quiet and as well 
recuiated as a dinner party of four. 

After supper the dancing was resumed, and the 
queen remained till three o’clock. At her departure 
the band played cotillions or waltzes with figures, in 
which the Duke of Orleans displayed the grace for 
which he is celebrated; and at four, quite exhausted 
with fatigue and heat, I went into the long glass ve- 
randah, built by Napoleon as a promenade for the Em- 


bpress Maria Louisa, during her illness, where tea, 


coffee, and ices were served to those who wished them 
after supper. It was an interesting place enough, and 
had my eyes and limbs ached less, I should have liked 
to walk up and down, and muse a little upon its recol- 


lections, but swallowing my tea as hastily as possible, — 


I was but too happy to make my escape, and get home 
to bed. 


Sport ror GenrLemEeN.—Take a double barrel fowl- 
ing piece, with shot bag and pouch, go into the fields 
and shoot the little birds that destroy the worms on 
the trees and the insects upon the plants. If by your 
snecess the field birds should be killéd off or fright- 
tened away, set yourself down upon a bank, and try 
your hand upon the useful and harmless swallows who 
are skimming the meadows on their swiftest wing. 
It will show your skill as marksmen, and the pleasure 
of their dying scream will be greatly enhanced by the 
reflection that their unfledged offspring will die of star- 
vation in their nests,’ 

A Hixtr.—The annoyance of grass or weeds springing 
up between the stéhes of pavements, gravel walks, &c. 
may be got rid of for years by watering with a solu- 
tion of lime and sulpher ina boiling state, or strewing 
them over with salt. 

When it was announced in the hall of the five courts 
that O’Connell and his family had been carried off by 
the cholera, or apprehensions of it, one of the long robe 
declared that the news was incredible, inasmuch as 
Dan was the last man in Ireland likely to turn his back 
on an intestine commotion. 

I’LANTING.-—-Among other instances of successful plant- 
ing, Colonel Jones, of Hafod, was offered £100,000 
for the woods he had planted for his amusement.— 
"here was wisdom in the thrify advice of the Scot to 
iis son—* Be aye sticking in a bit tree; it grows 
while you sleep.” 

Dr. Rees mentions as one of the most extraordinary facts 
on record, that, some years ago, in the examination of 
an Egyptian mummy, whic had probably been preserv- 
ed 1000 years, there was found in one of the hands a 
bulbous root, which was put into the ground, and vege- 


tated as fresh as if it had been recently traneplanted, 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 


If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewell lies, 
And they are fools who roam ; 
The world has nothing to bestew , 
From our own selves the joy must flow, 
And that dear hut—our home. 
Cotton's Fire Side. 


IMPROVIDENCE in mechanics—especially the young— 
is the fruitful source of more evils in this city than can 
be conceived. It is the promiscuous habit of many to 
spend all as they go; all their hard earnings are no 
sooner obtained than, forthwith, they are wasted upon 
some silly, because useless, piece of ornament, in going 
to some place of arausement, or paying for articles of 
clothing, which might quite as well have been done 
without, or buying an extra superfine suit, when a 
plainer one would have worn quite as well, besides 
being far more suitable and becoming. ‘The conse- 
quence of which is, that when from any cause they 
are thrown out of employment, or are overtaken by 
sickness—misfortunes from which none are exempt— 
they are doomed to suffer. I have known men who 
possess good trades, and who might with common pru- 
dence have laid up something against a rainy day, be 
reduced on any sudden, unlooked for emergency, to a 
state of miserable beggary, frequently compelled to 
the humiliating task of soliciting charity. All this 
might be avoided, and should be by those who have 
any discretion. A habit of husbanding one’s resour- 
ces is not only advantageous in cases of sickness or 
accidents, but is particularly important in enabling a 
man to raise himself to a respectabie standing in so- 
ciety. Hundreds who might easily have acquired 
from their savings sufficient to establish themselves in 
business, and secured to themselves a permanent and 
comfortable maintanance, have plodded on through a 
long, laborious life, keeping their nose constantly to 
the grind stone, and finally settled down into an old 
age of fretfulness, surrounded by poverty and rags, 
deprived perhaps of even the common necessariey of 
life, if not forced to seek a shelter in the poor-house. 

Of such a character was Frank ANvI1, an indus- 
trious, hard-working, honest, good hearted fellow, who 
earned money enough to have bought him a snug 
house, and to furnish it in the bargain, while he had. 
plenty of work and good wages; but Frank spent as 
he went, was always behind-hand, and as to saving his 
earnings, he never once even dreamed of such a thing. 
There were some expenses, to be sure, which could 
not be well avoided, such as assisting his old father 
when he lay ill, in contributing to whose necessities 
he betrayed a generosity as true to nature as it was 
honorable to his character. But even with such draw- 
backs, Frank could have done well enough, had he 
practised economy and been proportionately prudent 
in his other expenses. But economy was not in his 
nature. He lived to a tolerable géod old age, for he 
had the merit of being temperate, and notwithstanding 
his fondness for extravagance, in always taking out of 
his strong box but never putting in, was possessed of 
a remarkably gentle and quiet disposition. 

For several years previous to his death he lived a 
miserable dog’s life. He was unable to werk, having 


become too feeble and infirm, and lived with his wife, a 
well meaning, gentle minded being, who by the aid of 
her needle succeeded in keeping them from absolute 
starvation; but had some of our young, thoughtless 
mechanics, who are blessed with good trades and good 
hands, looked in upon old Frank Anvil and his help- 
mate Ann, they would have learned a lesson which 
might have been invaluable to them throughout a long 
life. Even the poor satisfaction of living in their own 
room—ragged and cheerless as it was—had an end, 
for Ann’s strength failed her, and Frank found himself 
at last safely deposited in that dirty receptacle of odds 
and ends, the bettering-house. Here he spent a few 
months and died, warning all who would listen to his 
tedious admonitions, to beware of the ruinous folly of 
improvidence. ; 

Among our readers are probably some who are pass- 
ing the prime of life without looking at the future; 
though they find but little of the romantic or fanciful 
in this sketch, the career of Frank Anvil may read 
them a lesson worth remembering. Habits of econo- 
my to those who are living by the sweat of the brow, 
are of incalculable importance, and should be assid- 
uously cultivated by all. 


From the London Metropolitan: 
FORTY TWO. 


I’m forty-two this very day,— 
Whict. makes me any thing but gay, 
For life seems running the wrong way 

At forty-two. 
Last night, I humm’d the Sinner’s Psalm 
With quite a penitential qualm, 
Which “ drops of brandy” cannot calm 

At forty-two 


To-day, 1 feel that I have been © 
A sad old scoundrel, but I mean 
To wash my hands and conscience clean 
By forty-two ;— 


Wipe off the sins I was inelined to, 
By virtues I have now a mind to, 
And all the lures of vice be blind to, 
Though nice and new. 


I carp at life—am non-content; 
Yet when I think I’ve not been sent 
To Australasia’s continent, 
Though forty-two; 


That Spring (or Winter)* never bang’d me: 

That Law’s long Chanc’ry claws ne’er fang’d me; 

And not a Judge has yet once hang’d me, 
Though forty-two. 


I really have no right to mumble, 
And make a mouth at Fate, nor grumble :— 
Here then begins my being humble, 

i At forty-two. 


Yet things there are, that mix with life, 

One quarrels with as witha wife, 

And loves them too, and loves the strife, 
At forty-two :— 


* Not the respectable Seasons so named, but Winter the 
boxer, who rejoices in the alias of Spring,and under that 
gentler appellation has often proved “a hard Winter” to 
his antagonists. 
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It stirs one’s bile, which does it good, 

And agitates the lazy blood, 

Which else would bake like summer mud, 
At forty-two. 


My patience pouts at politics, 
And all the other tick and tricks, 
For which I care not pennies six, 

At forty-two. 


Things I was wont to sigh and tweeze at, 

1 smile at now, and sometimes sneeze at; 

And some that warm’d me once, I freeze at, 
At forty-two. 


Eyes which could set my heart on fire, 
And raise its life-insurance higher, 
I look on now with a desire 

(At forty-two.) 


Not more than 20 Fahrenheit ;— 
I scarcely feel my pulses beat, 
And if they do, ’tis ‘‘ The Retreat,” 
_ At forty-two. 


Virtue, and all that sort of thing, 
Pulls down my fancy from the wing, 
And will not let me say or sing 

At forty-two. 


The Tom-More canzonettas sung 
When head and heart and soul were young; 
They stick lik2 birdlime to my tongue 

At forty-two. 


All that I thought of woman’s eyes, 
And raved about those earthly skies, 
When love made me astronomize 

At twenty-two, 


I treat hard-heartedly, and huff 
As scarcely worth a pinch of snuff,—- 
In short, I set it down as stuff 

At forty-two. 


I am, and it becomes me, staid,— 
Would like to love, but am afraid,—- 
] want that passion ready made 

At forty-two. 


And yet I sometimes say I’ll marry, 

But Prudence says, ‘“‘ You’d better tarry, 

A wife might play with you Lord Harry 
At forty-two.” 


And then I muse on Miss Llewellyn, 
Who lives right opposite my ees 
At 


Kept by Miss “ Furbelow, from Flints:”— 
I used to think she gave me hints 
Whilst spreading out the tapes and chintz 
At “111.” 
‘Butt found out *twas Mr Podger, 
‘Qur sanctimonious first-floor lodger, 
Who used each evening to dodge her, 
(He’s thirty-two.) 


On whom she smiled as smile she can,-— 
A mighty small smart sort of man, 
As ever flutter’d round a fan, 

-For thirty-two. 


Yet I gaze on her, when I dare— _ 
Love the curl’d tendrils, her own hair ; 
But more of fear than hope is there 

At forty-two. 


might, and might not--there’s no telling; 


I think of husbands (young) hen-peck’d, 

wee in bondage most abject:—- 
other fate could 1 expect 

At forty-two? 


And yet I love Miss Liewy much ;— 

But with an ardor rather Dutch. 

I ask myself;—my love is such,—— . 

* Would she keep well my household hutch 
At twenty-two, 


Make me a thrifty, tender Vrow! 
Smooth off the wrinkles from my brow, 
Ank raise my spirits which are low 

At forty-two? 


Is she profound in pot and pan? 
In pastry a good artizan? 
If she is these, then I’m her man, 
Though forty-two!” 


But halt!--by Prudence I am beckon’d,— 
1 am (though on the Roll not reckon’d) 
One of the “gallant forty-second.” Cc. W. 


- 
VARIETIES. 
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A Rogue 1n Grain.—A person wished to purchasea 
number of yards of bed ticking, he called at a store, the 
merchant had but one piece, and it lacked just one yard 
of the quantity, the purchaser must have just such a 
number of yards, and was about leaving the store, when 
the merchant said he carried a piece to his house the day 
previous that contained just about the quantity wanted, 
the piece they were looking at would answer his purpose 
and he would carry it to the house, and bring back the 
other. “I started,” said he, (we had the story from the 
merchant’s own mouth) “ran into a back yard, unrolled 
the piece, put it round a smooth post, and gave it a most 
ad 1 of a pulling, rolled it up and returned with it, 
measured it off to my customer, when it held out a guar- 
ter of a yard over what he wanted, which, in consideration 
of his waiting for me to go to my house, I very generous- 
ly gave him!” 


Duxe pve Liancourt.—I boarded for a short time in the 
same house at New York with this ci-devant nobleman, 
and could not but admire the composed philosophy with 
which he bore so great a change in his situation and cir- 
cumstances: from the possession of more than £100,000 
yearly, he was reduced to live without a servant. As he 
was one day brushing his clothes, he observed with a 
cheerful countenance, that had it not been for the revo- 
lution in France, he should never have known how easy 
it was to wait upon himself. 


Lord W was looking very sour and blue at a long 
bill from Madam Maradan Carsons, enlarged, not con- 
tracted, by her Ladyship. “* W , my love, are you an- 
gry with me,” said her ladyship in a tone of bewitching 
sofiness, “that you look so cross?” “Oh no,” said his 
lordship, “I feel at this moment you are dearer to me 
than ever!” 


Lazor.—The idea that labor degrades the mind, is one 
of the most mischievous errors of which poor human na- 
ture was ever guilty. It enables the idle and vicious to 
} rob the honest and laborious of a large portion of their 
earnings; it is a most serious obstacle in the way of all 
improvement, and ought to be discountenanced by every 
sensible man.” Says Governeur Morris, on this subject, 
“ I have met with mechanies, in the first societies in Eu- 
rope, from which idlers of high rank are exeluded; and 
was once introduced by a coppersmith to the intimacy 


ofa duke.” 
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THE TOWN 28. 


The variety of forms which poverty assumes in a large 
city like Philadelphia, is a fruitful source of reflection. 
The opulent condition of some is changed with the ra- 
pidity of thought. From elegance and comfort, their fa- 
milies are reduced to the hardest labor. In my walks | 
through the suburbs, I sometimes meet 4 man in a poor | 
but neat garb, whom I knew twelve years since in easy 
circumstances, Alas! how is his lot altered. His desires 
were at all times moderate. He labored not for riches, 
but security; and when he had attained what he deemed 
sufficient, he ceased to make any further exertions. He 
invested his little property in funds which appeared the 
safest and most productive, and lived many years upon 
the product. He reasonably looked forward to enjoy- 
ment in the quiet possession of his earnings, and hoped 
while he lived to be exempt from the pressure of indi- 
gence. This hope was disappointed. There isa person 
in this city, with whom in the earlier part of his life he 
had been connected in trade. When he retired from bu- 
siness, his partner did not choose to follow his example: 
their profits had been equal, but the other didnot under- 
stand the art of doing nothing—his education had not 
supplied him with any resources independent of his busi- 
ness. To this, therefore, he continued to devote him- 
self, because it supplied him with those pleasures which 
flowed from the employment of his faculties, and because 
it gratified him with the prospect of increasing opulence. 


Prosperity seemed to attend his efforts, The inter- 
course between the two traders ceased, from the disso- 
lution of their connexion, to be very intimate, but never- 
theless, when it took place, was cordial. All pecuniary 
transactions had terminated: but one day the merchant 
called on his old fricnd ina very unexpected moment. 
Eugenio, for so we shall call our retired merchant, was 
seated by his evening fire. They accosted each other in 
a manner that became old associates. His former part- 
ner, however, brought with him an air of anxiety and 
embarrassment which Eugenio could not bat notice ina 
few words. ‘This afforded gn opportunity of explaining 
the purpose of his visit. It was to request Eugenio’s en- 
dorsement to notes, which his own credit would not en- 
able him to negotiate. He stated it as little more than a 
formal thing; he wanted the cash fer an occasion which 
was extremely urgent, but should be certainly able to re- 
place it at the period assigned. He showed the notes to 
Eugenio, who, as he summed up the total amount of 
them, thought it his duty to deliberate before he per- 
formed an act which could not be retrieved... The sum 
was just equal to the whole of his fortune; the whole 
was but little in itself. At present, he said to himself, I 
live at my ease; all I desire I possess, and the amount of 
my whole possession will be no more than the sum to the 
payment of which my subscription will bind me. Shall 
I subscribe or not? I firmly rely on the veracity of this 
man—lI have had many examples of his mercantile in- 
tegrity and wariness. He knows, according to the vulgar 
saying, what he is about. This debt will be discharged 
in due season: when this event happens, all uncertainty 
will cease—but it has not yet happened. There is conse- 
quently some reson to doubt; but as little reason as the 
nature of the thing will admit. If the money he paid by 


him, I shall have sustained no injury, but I shall have 
conferred a signal benefit. 

But suppose that it is not paid—then I am undone; my 
comfort and my ease will be ravished from me—I must 
exchange serenity and affiuence for poverty and death, 
for [ could not expect long to survive an accident of that 
kind. It is much that I shall set at hazard, for the hazard 
embraces my ati. Such was the silent reasoning of Eu- 
genio, and such has been the reasoning of many men, 
who, like him, have not had the resolation to say no.— 
Observing his silence, his companion renewed his impor- 
tunities. Eugenio cut him short by fixing his name as 
desired. It was nothing but writing his name in the space 
of aninch. The employment scarcely demanded a mo- 
ment. The act habit had rendered almost spontaneous 
and mechanical? It was done—and what was the conse- 
quence? The period elapsed; his partner was unable to 
make good his engagements; the law was resorted to, 
and a writ issued for Eugenio’s arrest. There was no 
onc to apply to to be his surety; Eugenio, in the clutches 
of an officer, appeared to the few with whom he thought 
he could take the liberty of asking to become his bail, a 
very different person from Eugenio at the head of his 
hospitable table, inviting his friends to partake of his 
bounty. Eugenio was thrown into jail—his property 
was stripped from him to the last cent, and he was then 
discharged—a stranger among former acquaintance—a 
cust-away on the great ocean of life. No plank was 
thrown him for succor; the busy world scudded on as if 
Eugenio had never existed. He was too proud to beg— 
too proud to appear among his former companions; but 
he was not too proud to work. His resolution was soon 
taken; a small room in the Northern Liberties was rent- 
ed, and the independent Eugenio quickly learned the 
art of segar-making, by which process he has just earned 
enough to feed and clothe himself. He isa philosopher 
in the best sense of the word, for he is contented with his 
lot. He feels that to repine at the condition brought on 
by his own folly, would but reflect disgrace on hinself, 
Ile solaces his evenings with a few well selected books; 
it isto me among my greatest gratifications, to lend 
thuse to Eugenio. He tells me they supply the place of 
coinpanions, and while they amuse and instruct him, 
they do not ask him do endorse. 


THE DRAMA. 


THE HUNCHBACK. 


Sheridan Knowles, the distinguished author of the 
tragedy of Virginius, which ran so long and drew so 
well, to speak a green-room phrase ; has again after a 
long resting of his energies, prod uced a successfulplay. 
The now drama bears the title which we place at the 
head of this notice, and its hero is afflicted with a per- 
sonal deformity which influences the character of his 
mind and the tenor of his life. 

Master Walter, the Hunchback, has educated Julia, 
a rich heiress, with great care and tenderness, but 
without any knowledge of the great world, assigning 
for his reason that such was the wish of her father, 
who is alive, and whom she is to see at a certain peri- 
od. It happens that Master Walter meets with an in- 
sult on the score of his hunch, which gets him into . 
quarrel, and that he is befriended in the quarrel b 
gallant young stranger, who turns out to be a Sir i 
mas Clifford. The Hunchback, who is good, rich, el- 
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derly and intelligent enough to tell a young man that 
he approves his conduct, and hastaken a liking to him, 
expresses himself to Sir Thomas accordingly ; and in 
the vivacity of his regard, says he will help him to a 
wife and a rich one. Sir Thomas, who is the excel- 
Jent fellow which the other thinks him, smiles at this, 
but his heart is really taken when he sees the young 
lady who is no other than our heroine. She, on her 
side, agreeable to the honest candor in which she had 
been brought up, acknowledges that she likes him ; 
and Master Walter, thinking he hai secured her 
against what is bad in the allurements of the town, 
brings her up to London, and gives her a generous ac- 
quaintance with its enjoyments. Unfortunately, this 
proves too much for the philosophy of a beautiful girl, 
hitherto unused to flattery. She gets intoxicated with 
vanity and dress; and unaware of the impression Sir 
Thomas has made on her natural goodness, treats him 
with fine lady airs, and gives him to understand that 
his best merit in her eyes is his quality. The lover, 
who has great delicacy and self-respect as well as love, 
is shocked at this; and happening to overhear her speak 
of him with affected contempt toa lively friend of her’s, 
shocks and disgusts her in turn by renouncing her alli- 
ance. Master Walter, though he is greatly distress- 
ed at the heiress’s new turn of conduct, is hardly less 
angry than herself at Sir 'Thomas’s rejection of her; 
and he tells him so. A sudden change of fortune on 
the part of the baronet, who finds himself stripped of 
wealth and title by the appearance of a claimant sup- 
posed to be dead, appeases his wrath; and his atten- 
tion is now diverted to another channel. A frivolous 
youth of fashion, the Earl of Rochdale, offers himself 
to the heiress. In a fit of spite he is received; and 
preparations are made for their nuptials with a haste 
which makes her begin to doubt her resolution, and 
feel how much she had loved Clifford. Master Wal- 
ter, notwithstanding the esteem which he feels for 
Sir Thomas, and his contempt of the frivolity of the 
Earl, seems to take a delight in forwarding the latter’s 
wedding, and running the iron deeper and deeper into 
the soul of the hasty and penitent Julia; and her an- 
guish is rising to the height, when a circumstance oc- 
curs to complete it. Master Clifford, lately the rich, 
the gorgeous and the titled, now the poor and plain 
dressed, appears before her as the secretary of the 
Karl of Rochdale, bringing her a letter from his mas- 
ter. She does not see him at first; but she hears him 
speaks Those tones, once gay and confident, which 
had first spoken to her of Jove, and won her young 
heart to an extent of which she had no conception, now 
startle her frightened and miserable ear with the low- 
ness and dejection of the hopeless, the patient, the un- 
presuming servant. We will extract a part of the 
scene. 


Clifford.—This letter from my lord. 
Julia.—Oh fate! who speaks? 
Clifford.—The Secretary of my lord. 
Julia.—lI breathe! 

could have sworn ’twas he! 

(Makes an effort to look at him, but is unable.) 
So like the voice! 
I dare not look, lest there the form should stand ! 
How came he by that voice ?—’ Tis Clifford’s voice 
it ever Ciifford spoke !—My fears come back— 
Clifford the Secretary of my lord? 
Fortune hath freaks, but none so mad as that! 
It cannot be, it should not be !—a look 
And all were set at rest. 

(Tries to look at him again but cannot.) 

So strong my fears, 
Dread to confirm them, takes away the power 
To try.and end them! Come the worst I'll look. 


(Tries again ; and is again unequal to the task.) 
Td sink before him if 1 met his eye. 
Cliff— Wilt please yeur ladyship to take the letter. 
Julia.—There, Clifford speaks again! Not Clifford’s 
breath 
Could more make Clifford’s voice! Not Clifford’s 
tongue 
And lips more frame it unto Clifford’s speech ! 
A question and “tis over! 
Know I you? 
Cliff.—Reverse of fortune, lady, changes friends ; 
It turns them into strangers; what [ am 
I have not always been! 
Julia.—Could | not name you? 
Clff.—If your disdain for one, perhaps too bold 
When hollow fortune called him favorite, 
Would suffer you 
Julia.—I might? 
Cliff—You might, 
Julia.—O Clifford, is it you? 


She bursts into a gush of tears as she asks the fami- 
liar and affecting question. 

He humbly begs an answer to the letter, She takes 
it from him, looks at it without being able to read a 
word, forgets it, and, after a while, asks him for it ! 
He points toitin herhand. She is greatly agitated ; 
sits down to write the answer; gets up with a charm- 
ing shame at her want of attention, entreating him to 
take a chair ; is mortified at an humble waiving of the 
honor ; again attempts to read, to think, to speak; and 
at length is again mastered by the agony of her feel- 
ings, and cries out— 


“Oh, Clifford ! 
Why don’t you speak to me?” 


There are few finer or more effective scenes on the 
stage than this. 

We myst hasten over the rest. Julia’s trial and 
triamph come now; she is willing to keep her word 
to the Earl though her heart should break with the sa- 
crifice, and Master Walter satisfied with her reform, 
now declares himself the right Earl of Rochdale, fa- 
ther of his Julia, and friend of Sir Thomas Clifford, 
whose title is restored to him. Walter, as a younger 
son, had been kept in obscurity on account of his 
hunch; he had voluntarily remained so, and even con- 
cealed his relationship from his daughter, on account 
of his jealousy of his deformity, and a fear lest she 
should not love him enough; but he now comes for- 
ward to claim the title because all the other rightful 
possessors of it, between him and his young kinsman 
aredead. Juliaand Clifford, of course, succeed to the 
bridal entertainments prepared for a false Earl; and 
the happiness of the time is completed by the union of 
her lively female friend with a scholastic consin of 
her’s whom she has taught, not without very great and 
amusing difficulty, to make love to her, with a little 
better success then had been afforded him by the study 
of Ovid. 

If it will act as well as it reads it is a finer play by 
much than Virginius. It has all the pathos, of a less 
painful kind too, and more good writing. See, here’s. 
a bit picked out at random. 


Julia.—You have known me scarce a minute. 
Clifford.—Say but a moment, still I say I love you. 
Love’s not a flower that grows on dull earth— 
Springs by the calender—must wait for sun— 

For rain—mature by parts—must take its time 
To stem, fo leaf, tobud,to blow! It owns 

A richer soil, and boasts a quicker seed ! 

You look for it, and see it not; and lo! 

E’en while you look, the peerless flower is up, 
Consummate in his birth ! 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Menorrs or THE Ducuess D’Apranres—New York, 
J. §& J. Harper. 


Our readers are generally acquainted with the cha- 
racter of these memoirs. ‘They are by Madame Junot, 
the wife of one of Napoleon’s favorite generals, after- 
wards raised to the cheap honor of adukedom. Madame 
Junot possessed many good opportunities of knowing 
much about Napoleon and the principal events of his 
career, and she has improved them to advantage, for 
her book is full of ancdotes of him and his times. We 
must for the present content ourselves with the fol- 
Jowing extract :— 

A DUEL BY TORCHLIGHT. 


_ Among the generals who had placed themselves in abso- 


lutely hostile opposition to the general-in-chief, Lanusse, 
the brother of him who lately commanded at Besancon, 
was one of the most fiery. One day an expression so 
horrible, and at the same time so alarming for the safety 
of the army, was reported to Junot, that from that mo- 
ment the favorable prepossessions with which the bravery 
of Lanusse had inspired him, were utterly destroyed. ‘I 
came to hate him, at last,’ said he to me, when relating 
the circumstances of their quarrel. Amicable appear- 
ances were nevertheless kept up, but their hearts were 
estranged.* One day Murat, wishing to reconcile the 
two generals, invited them to dine with him, together 
with Lanusse, Bessieres, and I believe Lavalette, who was 
then aide-de-camp to the general-in-chief. 

Dinner passed off agreeably, and the party afterwards 
fell to play. During a game at bouillote, the conversa- 
tion turned on a miltary operation which the army was 
about to make, when Lanusse suffered a sarcastic smile 
to escape him: it exasperated Junot. Bessieres who sat 
next to him, kept him quiet for a few moments. Lanusse, 
misinterpreting the tranquillity which prevailéd around 
him, continued talking about the state of the army in 
very indecorous terms. In the midst of his strictures he 
stopped short, and addressing Junot, ‘Junot,’ said he, 
‘lend me ten louis! [ am a bankrupt.’ ‘I have no money 
before me,’ replied Junot dryly. As he had a heap of 
gold before him, Lanusse, eying him steadfastly, rejoined, 
‘ How am [ to take your answer, Junot?’ ‘Just as you 
please.’ ‘I asked you to lend me ten of the louis that 
are lying before you.” ‘And I answer, that if there is 
money lying before me, there is none for a traitor like 
you.’ ‘None but ascoundrel could use such an expres- 
sion,’ cried Lanusse, beside flimself with rage. 

In a moment all were on their legs. ‘Junot! Lanusse!’ 
cried they, endeavoring to soothe them, for, at the epi- 
thet employed by Lanusse, Junot had become furious. 
At once he appeared calm. ‘Hear me, Lanusse,’ said he, 
in a voice, the mildness of which formed a strange con- 
trast with his choleric trembling, ‘hearken to me; I called 
you a traitor; I don’t think you are so.t You called me 
a scoundrel ; you don’t think me one; for which we are 
both brave fellows. But, look you, we must fight: one 
of us must die. I hate you, because you hate the man 
whom I love and admire. * * We must fight, and that im- 
mediately. I swear that before I go to bed to-night this 
affair shall be settled !’ 

Allthe witnesses of the scene were sensible that such 
words as had been exchanged demanded blood, and even 
life. But, what was to be done? The general had pro- 
scribed duels; he wouid not have any in his army. If the 
affair were to be deferred till the next day, he would 
know of it, and then it would be impossible to settle it. 
Murat’s garden was spacious ; it sloped down to the Nile. 
Torches were lighted, and they might fight that very in- 
stant. It was nine o’clock and quite dark. ‘ 

‘What weapon shall we take?’ said Junot. ‘A pretty 
question ;’ said Lanusse, ‘ pistols to be suré®” Every one 
looked at him in astonishment. He had been a jnsulted ; 


according to the laws of duelling he had a right to choose 
the weapons that should be employed. All were there- 
fore surprised that he should prefer one which, in Junot’s 
hand, was sure to prove fatal. It is well known that he 
was the most expert marksman with the pistol, not only 
in France, but in Europe. At twenty-four paces he never 
missed an ace, and could always cut the ball in two, and 
that exactly in the middle, against the blade of a knife. 
‘I will not fight you with pistols,’ said he coolly to La- 
nusse; ‘ you are no marksman, you would not hit a barn 
door. We ought to fight upon equal terms. We have our 
swords; let us go.’ 

Bessieres, who was Junot’s second along with Murat, 
whispered to him that he was a foolish fellow, as Lanusse 
was a capital swordsman, and he might perhaps stand no 
chance with him. ‘Consider too,’ said Murat, ‘that it is 
for life or death.’ Junot would not listen to any thing. 
They proceeded to the garden, and by the way Lanusse 
again raised his voice, and employed some very offensive 
expressions with reference to Junot and the general-in- 
chief. ‘Lanusse,’ said Junot, ‘you are acting now like a 
man without heart, and yet you are a brave man: one 
would suppose you were trying to screw up your courage.” 
Lanusse replied with a volley of abuses. Lannes silenced 
him. ‘Come along, Lanusse,’ in that energetic manner 
with which he adorned all he said ; for at this period and 
even much later, I never heard him speak two words but 
the third was an oath. ‘Come along, hold your 
tongue. You are going to cut one another’s throats 
—what the devi] would you have more? All that you 
say to him now is positively thrown away.’ 

When they were on the ground, the seconds examined 
it, and they had a good mind not to suffer the affair to 
take place on that spot. The Nile, after its periodical 
inundation, had left inequalities which were enough to 
trip a person up atevery step. ‘If it were but day-light!’ 
said Murat. ‘* But you cannot fight here.’ ‘Come on!’ 
said Junot, ‘ this is children’s play.’ Pulling off his coat, 
he drew his sword, and Lanusse did the same. 

Junot was a good fencer. He was nimble, brave, and 
perfectly cool: but, wishing to finish the affair, and ta- 
king his opportunity, he made a stroke at Lanusse, which 
cut the crown of his hat and spent itself on his cheek. 
Had he been without his hat he must have been killed, 
Taking advantage of the movement which had left Junot 
exposed, he gave him a back-handed cut, which laid open 
the abdomen, and made a wound, the scar from which 
was more than eight inches long. Junot was removed 
with great difficulty. The nature of the wound was most 
serious in a country where inflammation of the intestines 
is the chief thing to be dreaded. But he was sourround- 
ed by persons whose talents and friendship quickly alle- 
viated his alarming situation. 

The general-in-chief was furious the next morning, 
when Desegenette’s, at Junot’s desire, informed him of 
the occurrence. * What?’ cried he, ‘ are they determined 
to cut each other’s throats? Must they go into the midst 
of the reeds of the Nile, to dispute it with the crocodiles, 
and leave behind for them the body of the one that shall 
have fallen? Have they not enough then with the Arabs, 
the plague, and the Mamelukes? ‘* You deserve, Mon- 
sieur Junot,’ said he, as though his old aid-de-camp had 
been present, ‘you richly deserve putting under arrest for 
a month when yon get well.’ Such were the very words 
of Bonaparte. He went to see Junot a considerable time 
after the affair, that is to say, when Junot was almost 
convalescent, for, at first, Napoleon would not see him, 
saying, that he was more culpable than Lanusse. How- 
ever, the very next day, when apprised of the result and 
causes of the duel, he exclaimed: ‘My poor Junot— 
wounded for me! But then, the idiot! why did not he 
fight with pistols ?? 


* They had previously been intimate, and I know that Lanusse 
had even laid my husband under obligation. I take pleasure in 
aoknowledging this. 

+ Lanusse was remarkable for bravery, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the army of Egypt. 
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A Mrs. Trollope, an Englishwoman, who came out to 
this country with Fanny Wright, about four years ago, 
has returned to her native country, and has published a 
book, a reprint of which will soon be issued from the 
American press. With a good deal of exaggeration, she 
combines much that is just, and strangely enough too, 
We annex a few extracts. 


Mohawk, as our little village was called, gave us an 
excellent opportunity of comparing the peasants of the 
United States with those of England, and of judging the 
average degree of comfort enjoyed by each. I believe 
Ohio gives as fair a specimen as any part of the Union; 
if they have the roughness and inconveniences of a new 
state to contend with, they have higher wages and cheap- 
er provisions: if I err, it is in supposing it a mean state 
of comfort, it certainly is not in taking too low a stand- 
ard, 


Mechanics, if good werkmen, are certain of employ- 
ment, and good wages, rather higher than with us; the 
average wages of a laborer throughcut the Union is ten 
dollars a month, with lodging, boarding, washing, and 
mending; if he lives at his own expense, he has a dollar 
a day. It appears to me that the necessaries of life, that 
is to say, meat, bread, butter, tea, coffee, (not to mention 
whiskey,) are within the reach of every sober, industri- 
ous and healthy man who chooses to have them; and 

et I think that an English peasant, with the same qual- 
ifications, would, in coming to the United States, change 
for the worse. He would find wages somewhat higher, 
and provisions in Western America considerably lower; 
but this statement, true as it is indeed, can lead to no- 
thing but delusion, if taken apart from other facts, fully 
as certain, and not less important, but which require 
more detail in describing, and which perhaps cannot be 
fully comprehended, except by an eye-witness. The 
American poor are accustomed to eat meat three times 
a day: I never inquired into the habits of any cottages 
in Western America where this was not the case. I 
found afterwards in Maryland, Pennsylvania, and other 
parts of the country, where the price of meat was higher, 
that it was used with more economy; yet still a much 
larger portion of the weekly income is thus expended 
than with us. Ardent spirits, though lamentably cheap, 
still cost something, and the use of them among the 
men, with more or less of diseretion, according to the 
character, is universal. Tobacco also grows at their 
doors, and is not taxed; yet this, too, costs something, 
and the air of heaven is not in more general use among 
the men of America than chewing tobacco. I am not 
now pointing out the evils of dram-drinking, but it is 
evident that where this practice prevails universally, and 
often te the most frightful excess, the consequence must 
be, that the money spent to obtain the dram is Jess than 
the money lost by the time consumed in drinking it. 
Long, disabling, and expensive fits of sickness are incon- 
testably more frequent in every part of America than in 
England, and the sufferers have no aid to look to but 
what they have saved, or what they may be enabled to 
sell. I have never seen misery exceed what I have wit- 
nessed in an American cottage where disease has entered. 

But if the condition of the laborer be not superior to 
that of the English peasant, that of his wife and daugh- 
ters is incomparably worse. It is they who are indeed the 
slaves of the soil. One has but to look at the wife of an 
American cottager, and ask her age, to be convinced that 

the life she leads is one of hardship, privation, and labor. 
It is rare to see a woman in this station who has reached 
the age of thirty, without losing every trace of youth and 


beauty. You continually see women with infants on their 


knee, that you feel sure are their grandchildren, till some 


convincing proof of the contrary is displayed. Even the 
young girls, though often with lovely features, look pale, 
I do not remember to have seen in 
any single instance, among the poor, a specimen of the 


thin, and haggard. 


our cottage girls. The horror of domestic service, which 
the reality of slavery, and the fable of equality, have ge- 
nerated, excludes the young women from that sure and 
most comfortable resource of decent English girls; and 
the consequence is, that with a most irreverent freedom 
of manner to the parents, the daughters are, to the full 
extent of the word, domestic slaves. This condition, 
which no periodical merry-making, no village fete, ever 
occurs to cheer, is only changed for the still sadder bur- 
dens of a teeming wife. They marry very young; in 
fact, in no rank of life do you meet with young women 
in that delightful period of existence between childhood 
and marriage, wherein, if only tolerably well spent, so 
much useful information is gained, and the character 
takes a sufficient degree of firmness to support with dig- 
nity the more important parts of wife and mother. The 
slender, childish thing, without vigor of mind or body, 
is made to stem a sea of troubles that dims her young 
eye, and makes her cheek grow pale, even before nature 
has given it the last beautiful finish of the full-grown 
woman. 
“ We shall get along,” is the answer in full, for all 
that can be said in way of advice to a boy and girl who 
take into their heads to go before a magistrate and “ get 
married.” And they do get along, till sickness overtakes 
them, by means, perhaps, of borrowing a kettle from one 
and a tea-pot from another; but intemperance, idleness, 
or sickness will, in one week, plunge those who are even 
getting along well, into utter destitution; and where this 
happens, they are completely without resource. 
The absence of poor-laws is, without doubt, a blessing 
to the country, but they have not that natural and rea- 
sonable dependence on the richer classes which, in coun- 
tries differently constituted, may so well supply their 
place. I suppose there is less alms-giving in America 
than any other Christian country on the face of the globe. 
It is not in the temper of the people either to give or to 
receive. 

I extract the following pompous passage from a Wash- 
ington paper of February, 1829, (a season of uncommon 
severity and distress,) which, I think, justifies my obser- 
vation. ‘ 

“ Among the liberal evidences of sympathy for the 
suffering poor of this city, two have come to our know- 
ledge which deserve to be especially noticed: the one a 
donation by the President of the United States to the 
committee of the ward in which he resides, of fifty dol- 
lars; the other the donation by a few of the officers of 
the war department to the Howard and Dorcas Societies, 
of seventy-two dollars.” When such mention is made of 
a gift of about nine pounds sterling from the sovereign 
magistrate of the United States, and of thirteen pounds 
sterling as a contribution from one of the state depart- 
ments, the inference is pretty obvious, that the sufferings 
of the destitute in America are not liberally relieved by 
individual charity. 

I had not been three days at Mohawk cottage beforea 
pair of ragged children came to ask for medicine fora 
sick mother ; and, when it was given to them, the eldest 
produced a handful of cents, and desired to know what 
he was to pay. The superfluous milk of our cow was 
sought after eagerly, but every new comer always pro- 
posed to pay for it. When they found out that * the En- 
glish old woman” did not sell any thing, I am persuaded 
they by no means liked her the better for it, but they 
seemed to think, that if she were a fool, it was no reason 
they should be so too, and accordingly the borrowing, as 
they called it, became very constant, but always in a form 
that showed their dignity and freedom. One woman sent 
to borrow a pound of cheese; another half a pound of 
coffee : and more than once an intimation accompanied 
the milk jug, that the milk must be fresh, and unskim- 
med : on one occasion the messenger refused milk, and 
said, “ Mother only wanted a little cream for her coffee.” 

I could never teach them to believe, during above a 
year that I lived at this house, that I would not sell the 


plump, rosy, laughing physiognomy so common among 


old clothes of the family; and so pertinacious were they 
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in bargain making, that often when I had given them 
the articles which they wanted to purchase, they woul:! 
say, * Well, I expect I shall have to do a turn of work 
for this; you may send for me when you want me.” But 
as [ never did ask for a turn of work, and as this formula 
was constantly repeated, | began to suspect that it was 
spoken solely to avoid uttering that most un-American 
phrase “ I thank you.” , 

There was one nan whose progress in wealth I watch- 
ed with much interest and pleasure. When | first became 
his neighbor, himself, his wife, and four children were 
living in one room, with plenty of-beefsteaks and onions 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper, but with very few other 
comforts. He was one of the finest men I ever saw, full 
of natural intelligence and activity of mind and body, 
but he could neither read nor write. He drank but little 
whiskey, and but rarely chewed tobacco, and was there- 
fore more free from that plague spot of spitting which 
rendered male colloquy so diflicult to endure, He work- 
ed for us frequently, and often used to walk into the 
drawing-room and seat himself on the sofa, and tell me 
all his plans, He made an engagement with the propri- 
etor of the wooded hill before mentioned, by whieh half 
the wood he could fell was to be his own, His unwea- 
ried industry made this a profitable bargain, and from 
the proceeds he purchased the materials for building a 
comfortable frame (or wooden) house; he did the work 
almost entirely himself. He then got a job for cutting 
rails, and, as he could cut twice as many in a day as any 
other man in the neighborhood, he made a good thing of 
it. He then let half his pretty house, which was admira- 
bly constructed, with an ample portico, that kept it al- 
ways cool. His next step was contracting for the build- 
ing a wooden bridge, and when I left Mohawk he had 
fitted up his half of the building as an hotel and grocery 
store ; and I have no doubt that every sun that sets sees 
him a richer man than when it rose. He hopes to make 
his son a lawyer, and [ have little doubt that he will live 
to see him sit in congress; when this time arrives, the 
wood-cutter’s son will rank with any other member of 
congress, not of courtesy, but of right, and the idea, that 
his origin is a disadvantage, will never occur to the ima- 
gination of the most exalted of his fellow citizens. 

This is the only feature in American society that I re- 
cognise as indicative of the equality they profess. Any 
man’s son may become the equal of any other man’s son, 
and the consciousness of that is certainly a spur to exer- 
tion; on the other hand, it is also a spur to that coarse 
familiarity, untempered by any shadow of respect, which 
is assumed by the grossest and the lowest in their inter- 
course with the highest andanost refined. This is a posi- 
tive evil, and, Ithink, more than balances its advantages. 

And here again it may be observed, that the theory of 
equality may be very daintily discussed by English gen- 
tlemen in a London dining room, when the servant, hav- 
ing placed a fresh bottle of cool wine on the table, re- 
spectfully shuts the door, and leaves them to their wal- 
nuts and their wisdom ; but it will be found less palata-- 
ble when it presents itself in the shape of a hard greasy 
paw, and is claimed in accents that breathe less of free- 
dom than of onions and whiskey. Strong, indeed, must 
be the love of equality in an English breast if it can sur- 
vive a tour through the Union. 

There was one house in the village which was remark- 
able from its wretchedness. It had an air of indecent 
poverty about it, which long prevented my attempting 
an entrance; but, at length, being told that I could get 
chicken and eggs there whenever I wanted them, I de- 
termined upon venturing. The door being opened to my 
knock, [| very nearly abandoned my almost blumted pur- 
pose; I never beheld such a den of filth and misery: a 
woman, the very image of dirt and disease, ng Sb 
lid imp of a baby on her hip-bone, while she kneaded 


her dough with her right fist only. A great lanky girl, 
of twelve years old, was sitting on a barrel, gnawing a 
corn-cob: when I made known my business, the woman 
answered, “ No, not I; I got no chickens to sell, nor eggs 


neither; but my son will, plenty I expect. Here Nick,” 
(bawling at the bottom of a ladder) * here’s an old wo- 
man what wants chickens.” Half a moment brought 
Nick to the bottom of the ladder, and I found my mer- 
chant was one of a ragged crew, whom I had been used 
to observe in my daily walk, playing marbles in the 
— and swearing lustily; he looked about ten years 
old. 

* Tfave you chicken to sell, my boy?” 

“ Yes, and eggs too, more nor what yeu'll buy.” 

Having inquired price, condition, and so on, I recol- 
lected that I had been used to give the same price at 
market, the feathers plucked, and the chicken prepared 
for the table, and [ told him that he ought not to charge 
the same. 

* Oh for that, I expect I can fix ’em as well as ever 
them was what you got in the market.” 

“ You fix them?” 

“Yes to be sure, why not?” 

“] thought you were too fond of marbles.” 

He gave me a keen glance, and said, “ You don’t know 
I.—When will you be wanting the chickens?” 

He brought them at the time directed, extremely well 
* fixed,” and I often dealt with him afterwards. When 
I paid him, he always thrust his hands into his breeches 
pocket, which I presumed, as being the keep, was forti- 
fied more strongly than the dilapidated outworks, and 
drew from thence rather more dollars, half dollars, levies, 
and fips, than his dirty little hand could well hold. My 
curiosity was excited, and though I felt an involuntary 
disgust towards the young Jew, I repeatedly conversed 
with him. 

“ You are very rich, “ Nick,” I said to him one day, 
on his making an ostentatious display of change, as he 
called it; he sneered with a most unchildish expression 
of countenance, and replied, “I guess *twould be a bad 
job for I, if that was all I’d got to show.” 

I asked him how he managed his business. He told me 
that he bought eggs by the hundred, and lean chicken by 
the score, from the wagons that passed their door on the 
way to market; that he fatted the latter in coops he had 
made himself, and could easily double their price; and 
that his eggs answered well too, when he sold them out 
by the dozen, 

‘“* And do you give the money to your mother?” 

“T expect not,” was the answer, with another sharp 
glance of his ugly blue eyes. 

* What do you do with it, Nick?” 

His look said plainly, what is that to you? but he only 
answered, quaintly enough, * I takes care of it.” 

How Nick got his first dollar, is very doubtful: I was 
told, that wken he first entered the village store, the per- 
son serving always called in another pair of eyes; but 
having obtained it, the spirit, activity, and industry, with 
which he caused it to increase and multiply, would have 
been delightful in one of Miss Edgeworth’s dear little 
clean bright looking boys, who would have carried all he 
got to his mether; but in Nick it was detestable. No hu- 
man feeling seemed to warm his young heart, not even 
the love of self-indulgence, for he was not only ragged 
and dirty, but looked considerably more than half starv- 
ed, and [ doubt not his dinners and suppers half fed his 
fat chickens, . 

I by no means give this history of Nick, the chicken 
merchant, as an anecdote characteristic in all respects of 
America ; the only part of the story which is so, is the 
independence of the little man, and is one instance out 
of a thousand, of the hard, dry, calculating character that 
is the result of it. Probably Nick will be very rich; per- 
haps he will be President. I once got se heartily scolded 
for saying, that I did not think all American citizens 
were equally eligible to that office, that I shall never 
again venture to doubt it. 

Another of our cottage acquaintance was a market- 
gardener, from whom we frequently bought vegetables ; 
from the wife of this man we one day received a very 
civi] invitation to “+ please to come and pass the evening 
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with them in prayer.” The novelty of the circumstance, 

and its great dissimilarity to the ways and manners of 
our own country, induced me to accept the invitation, 
and also to record the visit here. 

We were received with great attention, and a place 
was assigned us on one of the benches that surrounded 
the little parlor. Several persons, looking like mechan- 
ics, and their wives, were present; every one sat in pro- 
found silence; and with that quiet subdued air, that se- 
rious people assume on entering a church. At length, a 
long black grim looking man entered; his dress, the cut 
of his hair, and his whole appearance, strongly recalled 
the idea of one of Cromwell’s fanatics. He stepped so- 
lemnly into the middle of the room, and took a chair that 
stood there, but not to sit upon it; he turned the back 
towards him, on which he placed his hands, and stoutly 
uttering a sound between a hem and a cough, he depo- 
sited freely, on either side of him, a considerable portion 
of masticated tobacco. He then began to preach, His 
text was “ Live in hope,” und he continued to expound 
it for two hours, in a drawling, nasal tone, with no other 
respite than what he allowed himself for expectoration. 
If I say that he repeated the words of his text a hundred 
times, [ think I shall not exceed the truth, for that allows 
more than a minute for cach repetition, and in fact the 
whole discourse was made up of it, The various tones 
in which he uttered it might have served as a lesson on 
emphasis; as a question—in accents of triumph—in ac- 
c ents of despair—of pity —of threatening—of authority ~ 
of doubt—of hope—of faith. Having exhausted every 
imaginable variety of tone, he abruptly said, “ Let us 
pray,’ and twisting his chair round, he knelt before it. 
Every one knelt before the seat they had occupied, and 
listened for another half hour to a rant of miserable low, 
familiar jargon, that he presumed to improvise to his Ma- 
ker asa prayer. In this, however, the cottage apostle 
only followed the example set by every preacher through. 
out tlre Union, excepting those of the Episcopalian and 
Catholic congregations; ‘hey only do not deem them- 
selves privileged to address the Deity in strains of crude 
and unweighed importunity. These ranters may some- 
times be very much in earnest, but surely the least we 
cansay of it is, that they 

“ Praise their God amiss.” 

I inquired afterwards of a friend, well acquainted with 
such matters, how the grim preacher of “* Hope” got paid 
for his labors, and he told me that the trade was an ex- 
cellent one, for that many a gude wife bestowed more 
than a tithe of what her gude man trusted to her keep- 
ing, in rewarding the zeal of these self-chosen apostles. 
These sable ministers walk from house to house, or if the 
distance be considerable, ride on a comfortable ambling 
nag. They are not only as empty as wind, but resemble 
it in other particulars ; for they blow where they list, and 
no man knoweth whence they come, or whither they go. 
When they see a house that promises comfortable lodg- 
ing and entertainment, they enter there, and say to the 
good woman of the house, “Sister shall I pray with 
you?” If the answer be favorable, and it is seldom other- 
wise, he instals himself and his horse till after breakfast 
the next morning. The best meat, drink, and lodging 
are his, while he stays, and he seldom departs without 
some little contribution in money for “ the crucified and 
suffering church.” Is it not strange that “ the most intel- 
ligent people in the world” should prefer such a religion 
as this to a form established by the wisdom and piety of 
the ablest and best among the erring sons of men, so- 
lemnly sanctioned by the nation’s law, and rendered sa- 
cred by the use of their fathers? 

It would be well for all reasoners on the social system 
to observe steadily, and with an eye obscured by no beam 
of prejudice, the result of the experiment that is making 
on the other side of the Atlantic. If I mistake not, they 
might learn there, better than by any abstract specula- 
tion, what are the points on which the magistrates of a 
great people should dictate to them, and on what points 


they should be left freely to their own guidance. 1 sin- 
cerely believe, that if a fire-worshipper, or an Indian 
Brahmin, were to come to the United States, prepared 
to preach and pray in English, he would not be long 
without a * very respectable congregation.” 

The influence of a religion, sanctioned by the govern- 
ment, could in no country, in the nineteenth century, in- 
terfere with the speculations of a philosopher in his clo- 
set, but it might, and must, steady the weak and waver- 
ing opinions of the multitude. There is something really 
pitiable in the effect produced by the want of this rudder 
oar. I knew a family where one was a Methodist, one a 
Presbyterian, and a third a Baptist; and another, where 
one was a Quaker, one a declared Atheist, and another 
an Universalist. These are all females, and ail moving 
in the best society that America affords; but one and all 
of them as incapable of reasoning on things past, pre 
sent, and to come, as the infants they nourish, yet one 
and all cf them perfectly fit to move steadily and useful- 
ly in a path marked out for them. But I shall be called 
an itinerant preacher myself if I pursue this theme. 

As I have not the magic power of my admirable friend 
Miss Mitford, to give grace and interest to the humblest 
rustic details, I must not venture to linger among the 
cottages that surround us; but before I quit them I must 
record the pleasing recollection of one or two neighbors 
of more companionable rank, from whom I received so 
much friendly attention, and such unfailing kindness, in 
all my little domestic embarrassments, that I shall never 
recall the memory of Mohawk, without paying an affec- 
tionate tribute to those far distant friends. I wish it were 
within the range of hope, that I might see them again, 
in my own country, and repay, in part, the obligations I 
owe them. 


A Lone anv Disastrous WaLk.—We all know Mat- 
thews’s joke of the Chelsea pensioner, who could not 
move on when ordered by the police atthe Lord Mayor's 
show, as his timber toe had got fixed in a water plug; 
but that there is nothing which fancy can imagine in 
the world not surpassed by reality, the following true 
narrative will show:—A poor fellow, who recently suf- 
fered the amputation of a limb in St. George’s Hospital, 
was turned out cured. Exhilarated by the open air after 
a long confinement, he sought a public house, and we are 
sorry to say got very drunk, in which condition he left it 
to fiud his way home. Unluckily for him, his wooden 
pin, like the pensioner’s, discovered an open hole in Pic- 
cadilly; but, unlike the pensioner, the drink made him 
suppose he could move on notwithstanding. He accord- 
ingly performed a revolution with his other leg round 
the fixed point or pivot, and must have continued at this 
work some time, for he imagined that he walked about 
five miles; till, alas for his perseverance! he was thrown 
down and broke his other limb. In this lamentable pre- 
dicament, he was picked up and reconveyed to the hos- 
pital, after an absence of less than 24 hours. 


Burrep at Last.—A woman was buried on Wednes- 
day last, at Islington, who had been dead upwards of 
five years, a near relation having left an annuity of 


£30 a year, to be paid ‘‘ as long as she should remain® 


upon earth!’ In consequence of this legacy her sur- 
viving husband hired a little room over a stable, in the 
neighborhood, where she was kept in a coffin tili his 
death. 


A watch was stolen in the pit of the Opera in Paris; 
the loser complained in a loud voice, and said, * It is 
just nine; in a few minutes my watch will strike; the 
second is strong, and by that means we shall ascer- 
tain where it is.” The thief, terrified at this, endea- 
— to escape, and by his agitation discovered him- 
self. 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 


= 


LEGAL DECISION. 


Hyneman vs. Hyneman—District Court for the City and 
County of Philadelphia. Judges Barnes, Hallowell & 
Cox. 


This was an application by creditors to stay proceed- 
ing, on fi. fas. issued on two judgments, amounting to- 
gether to about $7000, confessed by the plaintiff on the 
25th of December, 1831,two days before a general assign- 
ment by the defendant. On the 31st of Decamber, a rule 
was obtained upon the plaintiff to shew cause why the 
executions should not be set aside, and a rufe to take the 
depositions of witnesses to be read in evidence. 

Upon the return of the rule to show cause, many long 
depositions were read on both sides. The case was ar- 
gued at length on the 7th and 8th of March, by Samuel 
Brashears and Job R. Tyson, Esquires, for the creditors 
in support of the rule, and Joseph R. Ingersoll and John 
K. Kane, Esquires, for the plaintiff against the rule. 

The counsel for the creditors contended that an issue 
to try the validity of these judgments should be awarded 
because they were confessed by a son to his father on 
the eve of assignment—because the evidence was contra- 
dictory, and the Court could not decide the question of 
relative credibility between witnesses—because the evi- 
dence established a former partnership between the par- 
ties, and there was no proof of its dissolution—because 
the ability of the plaintiff to lend the money for which 
these judgments were alleged to be given, was not satis- 
factorily shown, but on the contrary his recent insolvency 
—because the evidence would not authorise judgments 
de novo for those specific amounts—and lastly, because 
where there is a mere allegation of fraud or collusion, to 
the prejudice of creditors, an issue is always directed. 

It was replied by the counsel for the plaintiff, that the 
rule should be discharged, as the defendant in the judg- 
ments was proved to be without means, and could not 
have commenced business, but for the assistance of the 
plaintiff—that it was distinctly proved that, though lately 
insolvent, the plaintiff had accumulated considerable sums 
of money—that witnesses had sworn to the considera- 
tion for which these judgments were confessed, and these 
witnesses were not justly impeached in credit; that the 
time of confessing, and the party by whom they were 
confessed, were immaterial, and cannot affect judgments 
founded upon consideration—and finally, that the plain- 
tiff should not be deprived of his executions upon vague 
suspicion and surmise of fraud. 

The Court held the case ynder advisement, and on the 
27th of April, Rule discharged. 


LEecEnps or THE West— By the Author of “ Let- 
ters fromthe West.” This is the title ofa new work 
about to be published in Philadelphia. It willbe a 
12mo volume of 250 pages—filled, principally, with 
tales and historical sketches descriptive of the manners 
and scenery of the western country. The reading 
public may expect, in this volume, a rich literary treat, 
without the fear of disappointment. Every thing re- 
lating to the “ great and stupendous West,” at the pre- 
sent time, is sought after with avidity, and eagerly 


circulated whether true or false;—but the fact that. 


the forth coming volume is from the pen of Judge Hall, 
gives the best assurance that it will be true to its title, 
and true to the feelings and sentiments of the 
West. 


The following is the reply of Wasntneton Irvine de- 
clining a public dinner tendered him by a number of high- 
ly respectable citizens of Philadelphia: 


WasnineoTon, June 9, 1832. 
GENTLEMEN—I cannot feel otherwise than deeply sen- 
sible of the distinguished honor you propose to confer on 
me in giving mea public dinner on my return to Philadel- 


phia, Associated as your city is with some of the most 
agreeable recollections of my early life, and endeared as 
it is to me, by many cherished friendships, 1 know of no 
city but that of my birth, where the proffered testimonial 
of esteem and kindness would be more acceptable. [ 
have, however, so strong and unfeigned a repugnance to 
being the object of public distinction of the kind, that, 
with the exception of the first weleome to my rative 
place, I have made up my mind to decline all invitations 
but those of a private nature. 

Trusting that you will probably appreciate these rea- 
sons, and will feel assured of my heartfelt gratitude and 
perfect respect, [ have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your very obliged friend and servant, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Mr. Houghton, the American Fire King, has exploded. 
The people of Columbia, S.C. assembled to witness his 
feats and to satisfy themselves as to his knowledge of an- 
tidotes to powerful poisons, which, with his usual mo- 
desty, he had set forth in the advertisements; but when 
the moment arrived for his highness to swallow Prussic 
Acid and Phosphorus, he was detected in the attempt to 
substitute other preparations, not quite so injurious to the 
vital principle. The Fire King’s sun has set; and for 
the future he had better retire to Vermont, and astonish 
‘the Anti-Masons, Ife will find their construction much 
more easily understood than that of Maelzel’s Auto- 
maton. 


* Bless us how warm it is!”—It would be curious to 
have an estimate of the number of times this exclama- 
tion is made use of in the course of a summer’s day. A 
week ago, great coats and cloaks were comfortable. Now, 
every man you meet, is puffing and blowing, throwing 
back his collar, and ejaculating, “ Bless us, how hot it 
is!” Then, the fair ones had their angel forms so deeply 
enveloped in the folds of their mantles, that you could 
not distinguish a miss in her teens from a matron of fifty. 
Now, the light dresses of the sylphs float in the air, coax 
ing relief from the straggling breezes. Those wlio 
feared we should have no summer, are now convinc- 
ed that there is a time for all things; and that in spite 
of their predictions, summer has come, and maugre our 
grumbling, we shall have a goodly portion of it. The 
only remedy for hot weather, which we know of, is to 
“ keep cool.”—Virginia Free Press. 


From THE Frontier.—The following interesting but 
affiicting intelligence from the border country may be re- 
lied upon as entirely authentic : 


Extract of a letter dated Fort Dearborn, (Chicago,) Illi- 
nots, May 25, 1832. 

“From the accumulated miseries of the Indian war in 
this country, this fort is filled with the flying, starving, 
and in some instances half naked inhabitants of the nor- 
thern part of this State. The destruction of life has been 
considerable, and of property very great. It has been 
necessary to issue eight hundred rations daily; and from 
the number of people coming in, and the militia and In- 
dians constanly expected, I expect to be obliged to issue 
at least double the number. There are no provisions to 
be procured in this country.” 


The Bartram Botanic Garden, so well maintained in 
every respect by its estimable proprietor, Colonel Carr, is 
now in allits glory of verdure, foliage and efflorescence. 
The display of roses would alone awaken the spirit of a 
poet. There is no scene like it altogether—the extensive 
collections of the rarest trees and plants is a strong at- 
traction for botanists and florists ; but.this is merely part 
of the visiter’s gratification in the midst of so large and 
natural a garden, with shady avenues, and grassy paths, 
and beautiful vistas of the winding river in which many 
sails are now seen throughout the day. . 


The celebrated naturalist, Baron Cuvier, was struck 
with paralysis on the 12th May. 
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SOMETHING BEAUTIFUL. 

During one of the warm evenings of this week, we 
set out in company with some friends, to seek a place 
of refreshment and coolness. Tempted by the bright 
moon and the slight western breeze, we found our- 
selves almost before we were aware of it, in M‘Arann’s 
fairy garden, in Filbert street beyond Broad, and were 
surprised that so beautiful a spot should have attract- 
ed so little attention from the public press. This gar- 
den has been gradually making progress to its present 
state of elegance—the proprietor feeling his way 
slowly, and making every improvement a permanent 
one, till it rivals in beauty of foliage, variety, extent, 
and accommodation, any place of public resort in 
America. Our old Vauxhall was not to be compared 
to it in any valuable particular, while the absence of 
poor theatricals, or anything likely to attract a crowd 
of unruly people, is a most valuable feature. At night 
the garden walks are lighted up with permanent 
lamps; about sixty neat boxes are arranged together, 
each having a little bell attached, for those who wish 
to take an ice cream or other refreshment; and scat- 
tered under the branches of the numerous exotic and 
native trees, seats and tables are provided for those 
who desire more privacy. 

Taken altogether, we have never had in Philadel- 
phia any retreat so tasteful, agreeable, and comforta- 
bly cool; the order preserved, and the number of at- 
tendants, is surprising. We think such establishments 
conducive to health, and to the happiness of the popu- 
lation, and are much gratified to have it in our power 
to recommend so agreeable and praiseworthy an un- 
dertaking. The garden, when we visited it, was filled 
with well dressed people, enjoying the walks in quiet, 
or seated at their little tables, while the ever busy lit- 
tle bells gave note of a great demand for the eatables. 
Let Mr. M‘Arann be extensively patronised, and we 
shall have more such desirable retreats. We should 
like to see him make an independent fortune—and 
also, to satisfy every body, put a little more cream in 
his ices. The one we had was a leetle watery. 


CAUTION TO TRAVELLERS. 
The recent instance of purloining Bank notes by the 
engineer of the Wilmington steamboat, furnishes a 
proper occasion to caution all travellers to be on their 
guard how they receive packages of money to trans- 
port from place to place. In the present instance, 
Captain Read declined being the bearer of the money ; 
his refusal was very proper, as nameless and unfore- 
seen accidents may always be supposed liable to in- 
tervene, and to prevent the safe delivery of such re- 
mittances, and in such a case, the person who accepts 
the trust is always liable to suspicion, and may, as he 
often does, lose his character entirely. The following 
instance of successful extrication from such suspicion 
occurred to a friend of ours a few years since—had not 
the recovery of the money been most unprecedented, 


his fair fame might to this very day have been under 
a cloud. 

As he stepped on board the little steamboat “ Bris- 
tol, of Burlington,” at Burlington wharf, a person with 
whom he had but a very slight acquaintance, handed 
him a packet sealed up, and requested its delivery on 
his arrival at Philadelphia, to the firm it was directed 
to, or in case that was not convenient, it might be left 
at a place mentioned, near the steamboat wharf. 
There was nothing mentioned about money, and sure- 
ly there was nothing in all this to lead to a suspicion 
that Bank notes were enclosed. The gentleman laid 
it with his little bundle and umbrella in the cabin un- 
der the stairway, and thought no more of the matter. 
Arrived within five miles of the city, the crank of the 
Bristol broke, and the boat was unable to proceed. A 
number of female passengers on board, being at a loss 
how to get home, our friend volunteered to walk to 
town and send up hacks for their accommodation. 
His offer was promptly accepted, and before he had 
thought of his own unimportant baggage, he found 
himself walking into the city, where, having accom- 
plished the duty of sending conveyances, he went about 
his usual business, thinking what he had left on board 
of too little nsoment to be worth attention, and not re- 
membering the packet entrusted to his care, which 
had made no impression on his mind. days after- 
wards his surprise and indignation may be conceived, 
on being presented with a bill for $1,200 entrusted to 
his care and lost!! The affair was now recalled to his 
recollection—it was talked of everywhere that he had 
lost the money—suspicion winked her eye, and his re- 
putation was, however unjustly, in a critical position. 
It occurred to him to go up to Burlington and have 
the boat examined, which he did, in company with the 
wicked wretch who had set a spring gun before him 
without informing him it was loaded. The boat had 
been floated back with the tide—all hands were re- 
quired to assist, the cabin had been locked up as 
soon as the passengers were discharged, and on enter- 
ing it, the umbrella, the little bundle of clothes, and 
the packet of money, were all found precisely where 
the gentleman had declared they were deposited !! 
The captain had been employed in repairing his ma- 
chinery, and said the key of the cabin had not been 
out of his pocket since the accident. Suppose some 
passenger had picked up the money, and even left the 
other things—an innocent man would have been ruin- 
ed, and might have lost both the money and his repu- 
tation. In this case he owed his safety to accidental 
circumstances—let the circumstance operate as a oau- 
tion to everybody not to carry money for others with- 
out value received, or knowing the extent of the risk 
they run. We know of several instances of blasted 
character from this cause. 


A gentleman has called at the office to say a word in 
the ear of landlords. He took a house in the western 
part of the city under an assurance that it “ had a hy- 
drant.” What was the mortification of the family after 
they had moved in, to find that there was “a hydrant” 
but no water! The pipes not being yet laid, the land- 
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lord was content with the semblance, without the 
thing. It is a dry joke, to say the least of it; the pro- 
prietor must have been used to pumping; at all events 
his conduct was not well. 


GOOD BOOKS. 

When a nation has depraved rulers, it is fair to antici- 
pate that the inhabitants will be likewise wicked ; the 
experience of all countries teaches this. So in books; 
when the public press is depraved, the appetite of the 
people must necessarily be so in a greater or less degree, 
just in proportion as they are able or desirous to distin- 
guish the good fromthe bad. That the public press, as 
a@ press, is bought and sold in regard to what it is pleased 
to term its literary paragraphs, we have often proved to 
our readers, and the consequence has been our getting a 
hornet’s nest about our ears; fortunately we do not mind 
stings no longer than a ‘ flea’s toe,” and while we are so 
abundantly patronised by a liberal public, we shall con- 
tinue to expose abuses, let them emanate from the hired 
scribe of a bookseller, or the puffery of the thousand and 
ene impositions practised in this nether world. 

Our object to-day is to recommend to the public two 
books, which for anything the newspapers have said of 
them, might as well never have been published. The 
fraternity of puffers have had no copies sent them to 
pay for a labored panegyric, and they will not deign even 
to turn up their noses at them. The first is the new 
edition of Flint’s American Geography, second edition ; 
it might have aspired to aanore sonorous Utle, as in ad- 
dition to a vast amount of new geographical information, 
it contains a fund of thought, and has so many fine de- 
scriptions of scenery, of places, woods, prairies and cities, 
that the reader who seeks amusement merely, cannot 
fail to find it here. It is the only book which can be put 
into the hands of a person about to emigrate to the Mis- 
sissippi valley, with any advantage ; from its perusal all 
who desire correct information conveyed in pleasing and 
forcible language, every reader will rise with an improved 
head and heart. We have not received a present of the 
beok, and our praise may be taken as the genuine ex- 
pression of what we write. 

The other volume (although previously noticed by us) 
which has fallen dead born from the press, as regards 
newspaper praise, and which is worth all the vapid trash 
put together which is inundating the country, is one with 
a modest title, called Keith on the Prophecies, the exact 
title being “ Evidence of the truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion, derived from the literal fulfilment of prophecy, par- 
ticularly illustrated by the history of the Jc:vs, and by 
the discoveries of recent travellers.” It will be read 
with avidity by those who are fortunate enough to hear 
of it. Seven editions have been printed in Edinburg— 
the American is from the last European, and is printed in 
New York by the Harpers, for about 75 cents. The con- 
firmation of the truth of Prophecy from the discoveries 
of recent travellers, forms a prominent feature. The 
chapter on Idumea, in which Volney, Burkhart, and 
others, are made unconsciously to confirm some very re- 
markable predictions, by their testimony of the eondition 
of the country, is extremely curious, and should be read 
by everybody. It would be out of place in a newspaper 
to enter on the details of the work, but we cannot dis- 
miss it without endeavoring to enforce our approbation, 


by promising to buy at full price every copy which any 
purchaser may say, after perusal, has not given him new 
ideas and valuable ones, upon topics of the deepest in- 
terest. In short, we will pay for all copies with which 
the reader is dissatisfied. We cannot enforce our appro- 
bation by a stronger argument. 


‘* Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to eheat.”’ 


The gullibiiity of mankind has ever been alike a fruitful 
theme for the moralist, and a prolific source of amuse- 
ment to the practical jester. Tradition speaks of men who 
would take advantage of this foible on the very verge of — 
the grave. About fifty years ago, a foreigner was hanged 
in an adjoining county, who perpetrated witticisms of 
this nature, Although he overwhelmed the world with 
improbable falsehoods, he yet found those who were 
willing to swallow them all. His Jast joke was put upon 
the Sheriff and his deputy, to whom as his executors, he 
had bequeathed good testimonies of his affection in his 
will. But we must let the chronicler tell the story: * He 
assured them that there was $22,000 worth of jewels 


‘| buried in a certain spot near Chester, in Delaware county, 


and gave them an exact description, I do not know buta 
chart also, of the place. Away they went, intent upon 
making a grand haul; arrived in the neighborhood, bor- 
rowed grubbing hoes, identified the ground as well as 
they could, and succeeded in nearly grubbing up a 
buttonwood tree! The jewels are stillin the bowels of 
the earth—terra incognita, of course.” 


ConsuGat. AFFEcTION.—In the Monthly Magazine are 
two “ Original Autograph Letters ;—the first, a very 
remarkable one from Darat, which gives rise to some 
curious reflections and deductions; the other is from 
Beaumarchais, the author of Figaro, and the Barber of 
Seville, in which the following singular passage oc- 
curs. He is relating a conversation with the Duke de 
Lauraguais, celebrated for his eccentricities and pro- 
fligacy :— 

‘‘Bat now the only treasure that remains to me is 
this, said the Duke, pointing to his finger—‘ a treasure 
which no earthly power shall prevail upon me to part 
with. It enables me to bear up with all my misfor- 
tunes—it is my sole consolation : this, sir, is my wife— 
my. beloved wife! I thought of the refuge for luna- 
tics, and my countenance probably expressed my 
feelings. No, sir, lam not mad; this ring, or rather 
part of it, was onee a beautiful and amiable woman; 
‘she rendered me, during her life time, the happiest of 
mortals, and when her soul winged its flight to the ce- 
lestial regions, I was determined that so much beauty 
and loveliness should not become the prey of vile rep- 
tiles. Iapplied to Nanderberg, the chemist, who, hav- 
ing placed the remains in a sheet of asbestos, it was 
committed to the flame, and reduced by violent heat 
to a small quantity of powder, which afterwards, by 
some chemical preparation, was converted into a blue 
vitrified substance: here it is, sir, set in a gold ring— 
the very quintesseuce of my adorable partner! At 
this moment some person was announced; I took my 
hat, and wished Lauraguais a good morning.” 
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